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In December, 1852, Disraeli, introducing his budget, spoke
for five hours, a heroic feat at least. He was recovering from
influenza, and Mary Anne at home became almost frantic.
Little notes were sent to her as to his progress. She learned at
nine o'clock that he had spoken for nearly four hours. At ten
o'clock they told her he had just finished and looked very tired,
and that they would send him home as soon as possible. The
Queen, impressed by the effort, sent congratulations, and
Lyndhurstwrote lyrically to Mary Anne regarding the triumphof
her Dizzy,

Unfortunately, on a division the Government was defeated by
305 votes to 286 and Disraeli's budget lost* The Government
resigned, in a cloud of polite words, and Mary Anne had to carry
on without Disraeli's salary as Chancellor of the Exchequer.

England then became the prey to the horrors of a Coalition
Government*

In spite of Mary Anne's bland influence Disraeli and Glad-
stone burst into a most acrimonious correspondence, not about
the tottering Empire, or the repeal of the Corn Laws, or the Irish
Question, or any other of the current mares* nests, but the
furniture in Downing Street to be taken over by the new Chan-
cellor of the Exchequer (Gladstone) from the old (Disraeli). In
particular there was a robe, passed down, according to Gladstone,
from one Chancellor to another, which, he said, he would be
happy to receive, He never did receive it. Disraeli involved him
in a fog of furniture and kept the robe, which he had bought

The acrimonious correspondence in the beginning began
"Dear Sir" or "My dear Sir," but towards the end lapsed into the
third person so that "Mr. W. E, Gladstone has read with regret
and pain the note which he received last night from Mr, Dis-
raeli/' On the whole Disraeli had right on his side.

In 1853, Mary Anne experienced the joy of sharing a triumph
with her dear Dizzy* Lord Derby, Chancellor of the University
of Oxford, put down Disraeli for an honorary degree, and he went
up to receive it wondering what would happen to him at the hands
of the undergraduates* Mary Anne sat in the Ladies1 Gallery
prepared to rejoice. She, at least, had no doubts* As happens so
often with women, she was justified of her faith,

The undergraduates greeted him with roars of applause.
When he sat down, he put his eyeglass to his ejre, and raked the
Ladies* Gallery for a sight of Mary Anne, Having found her he
raised his hand,to his lips and sent her a kiss. They were fellow
adventurers, and his triumph should be her triumph.